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David Henry Elected President David D. Henry of the University of Illinois was 
| Chairman of Council elected Chairman of the Council during the Annual Meeting 
t in Chicago on October 6 and 7. More than 700 delegates 


| and invited guests attended the meeting. 
Other officers elected at the same time include Dean Margaret Habein, College of 
| Liberal Arts and Sciences, University of Wichita, First Vice Chairman, and President 
Arthur G. Coons of Occidental College, Second Vice Chairman. Edmund J. Gleazer, execu- 
+t tive director of the American Association of Junior Colleges, was reelected Secretary, 
and Frederick P. H. Siddons, vice-president of the American Security and Trust Company 
» — in Washington D. C., was reelected Treasurer. 
The two new members elected to the Executive Committee for three-year terms are 


President Gaylord P. Harnwell of the University of Pennsylvania and President Thomas H. 
Hamilton of the State University of New York. 


une Dr. Adams Continues It was announced at the Business Session of the Annual 
as Council President Meeting that the committee charged with nominating a new 
president of the Council had been unable to find an 
acceptable and available candidate. The search will continue with renewed vigor. In 
a. the meantime, at the request of the Executive Committee, President Arthur S. Adams has 
: agreed to continue in office until July 1, 1°61, or the election of his successor, which- 
— ever date is earlier. The Executive Committee also decided that if the Selection Com- 
artim mittee is ready to propose a nominee during the spring of 1961, a special Council meeting 
in- will be called for the purpose of electing a new president. 
Message from President The following message addressed to the Annual Meeting by 
ar Read at Annual Meeting President Dwight D. Eisenhower was received and read at 
= the Opening Session on October 6: 
om: "It is a pleasure to send greetings to those attending the 43rd annual meeting of 
the American Council on Education. In the next several years greatly increased enroll- 
= ments will make unprecedented demands on the facilities and staffs of our institutions of 


the § 


higher learning. These demands must be met with integrity of educational purposes. 
America's increasing international responsibilities and expanding economy require the 
fullest possible complement of trained and dedicated citizens. 

"Am delighted to send my best wishes for a productive meeting." 


Resolutions Adopted The following resolutions were adopted without a dissenting 
by a Unanimous Vote vote at the Business Session of the Annual Meeting on 
October 7. 


I. The American Council on Education reaffirms its belief that the future of free 
societies, here and elsewhere, depends on their ability to foster and develop 
their intellectual resources. It is through its educational system, and not 
least through higher education, that a free society assures the highest fulfill- 
ment of intellectual promise. 

Since the achievement of our aspirations rests on the integrity of American 
colleges and universities, the American Council on Education has devoted this 43rd 
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Annual Meeting to integrity of educational purpose. It commends to the atten- 
tion of its members and of the public the outcomes of this examination, including 
addresses, section reports, and other materials to be published. 


II. While our major concern must always be with the ends of education, the considera- 
tion of ways and means is of extreme urgency. The demands of the immediate 
future not only will require the greatest possible efficiency in planning and 
implementation but represent an investment that will need the fullest possible 
support from all sources, private and public. 

Large as the investment will be, "it is and will be less than the costs to 
the American people of settling for the wasteful ineffectiveness of educational 
mediocrity", as pointed out in the statement of the Problems and Policies Com- 
mittee entitled The Price of Excellence. 


III. The Council notes that this Annual Meeting marks the fourth anniversary of the 
nation-wide public service advertising campaign in behalf of American higher 
education. It commends the Advertising Council, the corporations that have 
underwritten the campaign, and the various mass media for having created and 
sponsored this highly significant project. 


IV. The Council notes with satisfaction the action of the last Congress, without a 
dissenting vote, in authorizing a substantial increase in the funds available 
for the College Housing Loan Program. There is a demonstrable need for the con- 
tinuation and expansion of this program in the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
It is the judgment of the Council that in addition to such expansion, further 
legislative means must be found to support bold, orderly, and long-range planning 
by the educational institutions of the country to meet their future needs. The 
Council stands ready to cooperate with appropriate agencies of the government in 
developing specific proposals for the consideration of the Congress. 

Furthermore, the Council commends the Congress for recognizing the reciprocal 
relationships that exist between our cities and our urban institutions of higher 
learning, by including Section 112 in the Housing Act of 1959, which permits 

institutions of higher education to participate in the Urban Renewal Program. 
| 


It is the judgment of the Council that this program is sufficiently important 
to warrant careful study of proposals for its improvement and extension, such 
as those recommended by the Council's Committee on Urban Renewal. 


V. Since the President of the United States in his telegram addressed to this Annual 
Meeting of the Council has confirmed his strong interest in education and his be- 
lief in the high quality of the Council's program, the American Council on Edu- 
cation expresses its gratitude to the Chief Executive for this interest and for 
his continuing concern for the sound growth of American educational efforts both 
at home and abroad. 


VI. The Council through this Annual Meeting expresses its appreciation to the president, - 
other officers, and staff for their extensive and effective service to American 
education during the past year and particularly for the planning and conduct of : 
this Annual Meeting. The Council also expresses its appreciation to the speakers, 
the section chairmen, the recorders, and all others who have worked so diligently 
to assure the success of this meeting. 


Chairman of the Resolutions Committee was President Carroll V. Newsom of New York 
University. Other members were: Laurence V. Britt, S.J., president, University of 
Detroit; Mary I. Bunting, president, Radcliffe College; Robert P. Daniel, president, 
Virginia State College; Ralph B. Draughon, president, Auburn University; Clifford M. 
Hardin, chancellor, University of Nebraska; Arnold E. Joyal, president, Fresno State 
College; Francis E. Rourke, associate professor of political science, Johns Hopkins 
University; and James E. Russell, secretary, Educational Policies Commission. Everett 
N. Case, president, Colgate University, was consultant to the committee. u 
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Six Sections of The following reports of discussions in the six sections of 
Annual Meeting the Annual Meeting were prepared by recorders and presented 
Present Reports by the chairmen at the final luncheon on October 7. The 


names of the chairmen, recorders, and speakers were lis ted 
on the program of the Annual Meeting, and will be reproduced in the minutes of the meet- 
ing to be published in the January issue of the Educational Record. Each section con- 
sidered one or more phases of the general subject for the meeting, "Integrity of 
Educational Purpose.” 


SECTION I. Appropriate Criteria for Evaluating 
Costs in Higher Education 


The lively discussion which followed the general presentation was joined by repre- 
sentatives of public and private institutions from many parts of the country (Oregon 
and California to Columbia University and Mississippi and Louisiana to Connecticut 
and Washington). Some reported studies of cost analyses made by institutions and 
utilized for intra-institutional purposes, others reported data developed and utilized 
for state programs, for inter-institutional comparisons, and for internal budgetary and 
planning procedures. Some asked questions concerning types and processes utilized, 
others for advice -- and some pronounced warnings. 

The major centers around which issues developed were: 

1. Many types of data - especially of cost analysis with respect to units of 
credit teaching load, cost of production, "student mix", etc. have been developed 
and utilized. 

It was emphasized that the criteria for costing, the processes for obtaining data, 
and the using of such data are all in the process of evolution; and that although we 
mst not give the opinion that they are "perfect" or completely valid -- at least we 
are not "starting from scratch" -- 

2. Discussants stressed the fact that many abuses are possible, and that many 
difficulties arise because of misuse, over expectation, etc. but indicated that certain 
measurements and criteria when appropriately utilized are extremely helpful -- both for 
internal and external inter-institutional evaluation. 

3. There was quite general agreement that when data are developed for internal 
use the faculty must be involved in the developmental as well as in the application 
states. 

4. Suggestions were made that the concepts of analysis might well move from the 
credit hour or class hour base to an “environment for learning” basis such as was 
developed and utilized in the "California and Western Conference Cost and Statistical 
Study." 

5. It was suggested that quality of institution, or quality of department, or 
quality of product - are not yet to be measured by quantified arithmetical cost 
statistics provided by business or financial offices. Such data will provide only 
partial indices which assist in arriving at subjective judgments concerning quality. 
Academic groups must devote attention to the development of qualitative measurements 
and their utilization. 

6. Data, cost analysis facts, and the measurements of quality, when obtained 
must be utilized in different ways for varied purposes and with different audiences. 

7. We need to conduct further research to develop new techniques and improve 
present ones. Only 1/10 of % of our college and university budgets are now spent 
for inter and intra institutional research -- this is much less than business and 
industry are devoting to similar study. 


SECTION II. The Academic and Financial Impacts 
of Sponsored Research on Universities 


There was a consensus that sponsored research programs have had, on the whole, a 
useful and beneficial effect on American higher education. There was also agreement 
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that further study and action are imperative if certain existing negative results 
of these programs are to be corrected, although there was no unanimity in identify- 
ing these abuses. 

No one disputed the fact that the preponderance of these funds flows to the 
scientific rather than to the humanistic fields, but a minority defended this im- 
balance on grounds of social need. Some applauded concentration of research grants 
in a few institutions; others thought that such practices constituted a threat to 
many smaller institutions. No definitive statistics were available to answer the 
question of whether the extensive programs of sponsored institutes increase or de- 
crease the supply of teachers. The question of whether sponsored research involves 
significantly the question of academic freedom was raised but not answered, although 
there was general agreement that security regulations have been markedly relaxed. 

The principle of embedding into law a requirement of a fixed percentage of funds 
to be used for specific research, such as applied to agricultural marketing research, 
was attacked and not defended. The importance of accurate and up-to-date information 
on trends and practices in the various federal government agencies was stressed. 

The responsibility of the university as a whole and that of individual faculty 
members in the development of policies and procedures in research was the general 
theme of a lively interchange of views. The following excerpt from a tentative 
formulation of an institutional policy by a participant in the group was debated 
vigorously: 

An institution of higher education should commit itself to the policy of pro- 

moting and supporting original work of students and faculties; such support 

should focus primarily on projects which reflect the independent interests 

of the faculties. 


Before an institution commits itself to doing "sponsored research," on 

any substantial scale, it should make sure that it has or can secure funds 

to support types of independent work which do not easily attract sponsoring 
funds. 


The research or independent study policy should contain adequate provisions for 
a) the relationship of research to teaching; 
b) the relationships of students to research and independent work of the 
faculty, especially provisions 
1. to prevent making the students mere technical helpers and assistants; 
2. to prevent narrowing the students’ interests. 

Although the lively discussion did not even arrive at a consensus that an insti- 
tutional policy was either possible or desirable, it did underline the need for a 
systematic consideration of this matter on the part of all those involved in such 
activites. 

The growing relationships between higher education and the federal government 
were emphasized repeatedly. The great number of different government agencies 
dealing with education and the lack of a comprehensive federal policy-making 
mechanism was noted. Reference was made to Title 10 of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act which is a step in this direction, and the proposal to set up a Council 
of Educational Advisers at the Presidential level was also discussed. 

The Association of Colleges of the Midwest was favorably cited for a recent 
project which arranged for faculty and students from liberal arts colleges to spend 
a semester at the Argonne Laboratories. The future use of such magnificent 
laboratories as meeting centers for scientists was recommended. A study to estimate 
research needs for the humanities and arts was suggested. A final recommendation 
was that the experiences of other countries in handling research projects might well 
be studied. 
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SECTION III. The Impact on Colleges and Universities 
of World Responsibilities 


There was general agreement that American universities and colleges are now 
confronted with global responsibilities which are at once a reflection and a facet 
of the enlarged international commitments of the U.S.A. 

Institutions of higher learning should not and need not become instruments of 
the government's political aims. In order to preserve the integrity of educational 
purpose, they must stick to their proper role of increasing and diffusing knowledge. 
By so doing, they will in the long run make their most effective contribution to the 
larger purposes of our nation. 

The impact of global responsibilities has been, and will probably continue to 
be, uneven as between different types of institutions. Undergraduate colleges of 
the arts and sciences must be mainly concerned with instilling in all their students 
world-awareness and cultural empathy. Universities have the further duty of offering 
special preparation for careers in international services and of helping with the 
development of sister institutions in other lands. But for all types of institutions, 
the distinction between national and international responsibilities is unreal: liberal 
education in our age must be education for living in a world community. 

This new situation does not impose any really new responsibilities on educational 
institutions but only an obligation to review and redefine their standing responsi- 
bilities in the context of a changing world. And this obligation, in turn, is only 
a continuance of their standing duty tostrike a balance between their own distinctive 
task and their responsibility to society, from which they cannot divorce themselves. 
The review is therefore a job for the institutions themselves, and the government 
spokesmen in our section made plain their conviction that the initiative must come 
from the academic community. 

If, however, American institutions are to be as effective as possible in 
promoting worldwide educational development, their resources must be carefully 
husbanded and applied in accordance with systematically determined priorities. The 
problem is to find the area of coincidence, in relation to each individual country, 
as between the foreign policy of the United States, the needs of the country itself 
and the legitimate role of educational institutions. The first two of these three 
factors require the government to take the initiative in proposing major programs, 
but the universities should be brought into close consultation from the earliest 
stages of policy formation. Some useful steps have already been taken in this 
direction, but much improved communication is still needed. 

Whether this can best be achieved by the establishment of new governmental 
agencies is open to doubt, but experience in other fields of common concern, such 
as scientific research, shows that successful cooperation can be achieved. Both 
governmental agencies and educational institutions must be prepared to experiment 
boldly with new techniques and procedures. 

We do not want to lose the substantial benefits of private initiative but we 
should by now be emerging from the phase of haphazard growth in our international 
educational effort. Consolidation and extension of the basic legislation is badly 
needed if a grab-bag of exchanges, contracts and projects, is to be transformed into 
educational cooperation. 

In this process, as indeed throughgut our whole endeavor, account should be 
taken of the experience and policies of other countries, It would be a mistake to 
regard the enterprise as one whose whole burden must fall on American shoulders or 
in which Americans alone have something to teach. The sentiments and policies of the 
newly emerging nations, whose welfare is the primary aim of our efforts, dictate a 
growing tendency to rely on multilateral rather than bilateral programs. And this, 
after all, is in harmony with the traditional spirit of higher education as an 
activity that transcends geographical frontiers and national interests. 
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SECTION IV. The Proper Relationships between State 
Governments and State-Supported Higher Institutions 


A fundamental aspect of the relationship between state governments and state- 
supported institutions is that management responsibility should rest primarily with 
the institutions legally having this responsibility and not be scattered among 
university officers and numerous state officials. This is necessary to maintain 
the integrity of institutions of higher education. 

Within this broad concensus, discussion touched upon several topics. If edu- 
cational integrity is to be maintained it will be with the help of governing boards 
whose members have a high sense of integrity in regard to their responsibility. If 
the board is to promote institutional integrity they should assume a major share of 
the responsibility for communicating institutional objectives and policies to state 
officials and the general public. 

Maintenance of educational integrity can be further enhanced when private and 
public institutions make common cause to defend the integrity of any responsible 
educational institution which comes under unjustified attack. Joint efforts by both 
private and public institutions can provide a constructive framework for meeting the 
need for adequate educational services. 

Although accrediting associations play a somewhat passive role in protecting 
institutional integrity, there have been cases where decisive action by accrediting 
agencies has prevented violent infringement of academic policies. In addition, 
accrediting association reports may be a good method of communicating effectively 
with state officials on current weaknesses and needs. 

The larger part of the discussion focussed upon the character of public higher 
education as conditioning the relationship with the states and upon problems of 
coordination. Continual reference was made to the report "The Efficiency of Freedom." 

As to the nature of higher education, lack of understanding or differences in 
point of view appear to be the cause for many forms of state control which impinge 
upon educational integrity. 

Communication, therefore, with state officials and the general public is a pre- 
requisite. Communication should stress the contributions of higher education to 
society and the notion that responsible freedom, in the Western tradition, has been 
our best method for progress. It should stress that creative research and teaching 
require freedom; that this need has been long recognized in American traditions of 
education; and that a distinction ought to be made, perhaps, between sovereign 
activities of government which may require extensive control (as National defense) , 
and activities rendered as a service to the people (as education) where special 
treatment may be most appropriate because of the nature of the services. If 
initiative for improved communication is undertaken by public institutions it may help 
counteract a philosophy of government which holds that efficiency demands centralized 
control, and may lead state governments to adopt more progressive patterns of 
administration now used by leading industries. 

Confidence, and thus support, for educational integrity will arise not only 
through better understanding of the nature and needs of higher education, but through 
confidence that public institutions are using state support effectively to promote 
the educational needs of society. Coordination is required for this objective, but 
it seems unlikely that any one method will prove universally applicable. Statutory 
coordinating boards, voluntary arrangements, and joint institutional budget officers 
have proved feasible in various states. Where coordinating boards are deemed to be 
most appropriate, it was stressed that the boards should be professional in nature, 
confined to statewide policy questions, and should provide continuous research and 
long range planning. Two cautionary observations deserve attention: (1) recognition 
that not every institution can have its own way in some areas will improve coopera- 
tion and thus promote coordination; and (2) in evaluating coordinative arrangements, 
the substance of effective coordination should not be lost sight of in attention 
given to form. 
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In sum, the first step appears to be the opening of full channels for com- 
munication in order to build greater confidence with the general public and state 
officials in our institutions of higher learning -- confidence which will provide 
the basis for developing appropriate relationships between state governments and 
higher institutions and thus preserve the integrity of public higher education. 


SECTION V. The Influence of Environment 
on Urban Institutions 


The growing urbanization of American society provides unusual opportunities 
and imposes unique obligations on colleges and universities located in metropolitan 
centers. Urban institutions are of the widest variety as to size and character of 
student bodies and scope of educational programs. Activities appropriate to one 
may well be inappropriate to another. Each must know its goals; each must establish 
its purposes. Many of these purposes will rise above the specialized needs of the 
local community. Having decided what its role should be, a college or university 
can, hopefully at least, interpret that role to its community and in turn, as re- 
quests come for services, it can judge whether such services are appropriate for it 
to undertake. 

But the needs of our communities for in-service education, for research, for 
continuing education for the adult population are overwhelming. Appropriate re- 
quests far outrun resources of faculty and funds, and often of facilities. The hope 
must be that increased understanding will bring increased general support. 

Our communities must also come to understand that the individual scholar 
largely determines his own contributions to the community through research or public 
service. No faculty can meet all the appropriate requests which come to it. Choices 
must be made, but the responses of faculty members to requests from our communities 
are continuous and ther contributions are great. In addition, the members of the 
academic community, as citizens, pour their energies and their understanding into 
the main stream of our community life. 

Section 112 of the Housing Act of 1959 gives promise of being of great import- 
ance to many urban universities. Under it colleges and universities are being aided 
by, and in turn will aid, their communities in essential land clearance and re- 
development programs. These institutions are aware that "a university must be a 
community of scholars, not a collection of scholarly commuters." Section 112 has 
made possible significant starts on the creation or restoration of several university 
communities. The American Council Committee on Urban Renewal is proposing amendments 
to Section 112 which will strengthen and improve it. 

But the physical needs of higher education cannot be met solely through urban 
renewal programs. Many colleges and universities with pressing land and building 
needs are in excellent neighborhoods justifying no urban renewal. Moreover, Section 
112 arose out of a clear understanding by the Congress and the President of the 
special needs of colleges and universities and the important contributions which 
many of them have already made to community redevelopment. Our institutions must 
try increasingly to get the focus of national attention directly on the needs of 
higher education as distinct from the broad housing programs of the states and the 
nation. 

Several of the states have created agencies with powers of eminent domain 
through which colleges and universities, as well as hospitals and other private 
agencies working in the public interest, can be provided with land. The American 
Council Committee on Urban Renewal has prepared a model Educational Districts Act 
which state legislatures have been urged to adopt. The Act would create state 
agencies to evaluate the needs of all colleges and universities, public and private, 
and establish priority of needs among them to acquire property through eminent 
domain to meet these needs, and to receive and disburse funds in support of this 
program. Such legislation seems urgently needed. 
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SECTION VI. The Appropriate Role of Accreditation 
in_a Period of Rapid Social Change 


Although the members of Section VI agreed in general that accrediting agencies 
provide the best means now available of evaluating institutions and enforcing minimum 
standards, they expressed certain theoretical and practical concerns. 

On the theoretical side, it was pointed out: (1) that there should be wider 
recognition by institutions and agencies that accreditation rests on the same 
philosophical principles as does our form of civil government (e.g. it rests on the 
principles of decentralized responsibility, balance of power, and consent of the 
governed); (2) that accreditation should be concerned not merely with upholding 
minimum academic standards, but also with placing increasing emphasis on superior 
education; (3) that there is an essential difference between the accreditation of an 
institution and the evaluation of an individual program within an institution. 

On the practical side, there was concern over: (1) the amount of subjective 
judgment in present practices of evaluation; (2) the anarchical situation in the area 
of graduate schools of arts and sciences and the need for currently maintained evalua- 
tions of these programs by institution and by subject -- a need felt by prospective 
graduate students, their college advisers, as well as the United States and foreign 
governments; (3) the need for differing techniques for enforcing minimum standards 
and for stimulating superior education; (4) the need for the National Commission on 
Accrediting and the regional accrediting agencies cooperatively to find and develop 
improved methods of evaluating quality and better ways of judging the end product 
of the educational program. 

There was also general agreement that evaluation should be based on the state- 
ment of objectives set forth by an institution itself. It was felt that the way in 
which these objectives were determined, the faculty acceptance of them, their internal 
consistency, their appropriateness and worthiness, and their operational significance 
and effectiveness should be subject to review by the accrediting agency, inasmuch 
as these are elements significant to the determination of institutional excellence. 


Total Attendance Attendance at the Annual Meeting totalled 718. Included 
Was More Than 700 were representatives of 82 organization members of Council; 

338 institutional members (institutions of higher edu- 
cation, public school systems, state education agencies, secondary schools, educa- 
tional departments of business and industrial concerns and voluntary associations in 
states); 6 non-member organizations; 21 non-member colleges; 4 non-member secondary 
schools; 4 foreign universities (in Belgium, England, India, Switzerland); 8 founda- 
tions; and 12 government agencies. There were also 18 representatives of the press 
and 12 specially invited guests. 


Plans Made to Publish The Council will follow its traditional procedure of 
Material from Meeting publishing material from the Annual Meeting not in a 

separate report, but in its regular periodicals. The 
addresses by President Adams, President John A. Hannah of Michigan State University, 
Dr. William E. Stevenson, former president of Oberlin College, President Everett N. 
Case of Colgate University, and President Gaylord P. Harnwell of the University of 
Pennsylvania will appear in the January issue of the Educational Record, together 
with the official minutes of the 43rd Annual Meeting. Reports of the section dis- 
cussions are presented in this issue of the Bulletin, and will be reproduced as part 
of the minutes in the January Record. The report of the year's activities made by 
President Adams at the Business Session will be the introduction to the President's 
Annual Report, which will be produced as a supplement to the January Record. Selected 
papers presented at the section meetings will be published in the Educational Record 
in April and July. 
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U. S. Universities 
Well Represented at 
World Conference 


Some 400 university heads and representatives of edu- 
cational organizations, from approximately 60 countries, 
assembled in Mexico City from September 6-12 to attend 


the Third General Conference of the International Asso- 
ciation of Universities, which was held to further the association's goal of promoting 


international academic cooperation. The conference provided an important forum for 

an exchange of views among universities from every part of the world on the objectives 
and problems of higher education at a time when the greatly increased importance of 
universities requires continuous appraisal and cooperation in the international edu- 
cational community. The general and special sessions afforded a valuable opportunity 
for the delegates to identify broad problems common to higher education the world 

over and to participate in full and candid discussions of ways of solving them in 
different countries and areas. 

The National University of Mexico, with assistance from the Mexican Government, 
acted as host for the conference and received its guests with thoughtful and generous 
hospitality. The conference had the cordial support of President Adolfo Lopez Mateos, 
who attended the opening ceremony to welcome the delegates. 

Other principal speakers at general sessions included Dr. Jean Baugniet, presi- 
dent of the International Assocation of Universities; Mr. Jean Thomas, assistant 
director general of UNESCO; Dr. Nabor Carillo, rector ofthe National University 
of Mexico; Ambassador Pedro de Alba, member, Executive Board of UNESCO; and Dr. Jaime 
Torres Bodet, minister of public education of Mexico. 

Opening addresses on the three specific conference themes were given in plenary 
session by the following: | 

Theme 1: "University Education and Public Service," Dr. Htin Aung, vice 
chancellor, University of Rangoon. (Chairman of special sessions on this theme was 
Dr. C. Odegaard, president, University of Washington. ) 

Theme 2: "The Interplay of Scientific and Cultural Values in Higher Education 
Today", Dr. Marcel Bouchard. (Chairman of special sessions was Professor S. Strelcyn, 
University of Warsaw.) 

Theme 3: "The Expansion of Higher Education", Dr. Nabor Carillo. (Chairman of 
special sessions was Dr. S. N. El Hag Ali, vice-chancellor, University of Khartoum. ) 
Of general interest to the delegates, and with special applicability to the 

problems of Theme 3, was the exhibition provided by the Ford Foundation. This 
exhibition, "Unlimited Horizons for Quality Education", displayed new techniques of 
audio-visual aids such as teaching machines and language laboratory equipment. 

The success of the Third General Conference indicates the growing importance 
of the International Association of Universities as an instrument of world educational 
cooperation. The association, founded at Nice in 1950 with 167 member institutions, 
now has a membership of well over 300 institutions of higher learning as well as 
a number of associations of universities. The association's principal support comes 
from membership dues, but UNESCO provides some assistance under the terms of a 
cooperative agreement. The association's permanent secretariat, the International 
Universities Bureau, has its headquarters in Paris and is headed by Dr. H.M.R. 

Keyes, secretary-general. 

New association officers, elected at the Mexico City conference for five year 
terms, include Dr. F. Cyril James, principal and vice-chancellor of McGill 
University, Montreal, President; Dr. M. Marcel Bouchard, recteur, Universite de 
Dijon, Vice President. Dr. Herman B Wells, president of Indiana University and 
vice president of the association from 1955 to 1960, was elected to membership on 
the Administrative Board for the next five years. 

According to the last official listing, those attending the Third General 


Conference as representatives from United States institutions and organizations 
included the following: 
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Representatives of Member Institutions in the United States 


University of Arizona 
Boston College 


Catholic University of America 
University of Chicago 


Columbia University 
Cornell University 


University of Detroit 
Fordham University 


Harvard University 


Howard University 
Indiana University 


University of Kansas 


Loyola University, Chicago 
Marquette University 


University of Michigan 
Michigan State University 
University of New Hampshire 
University of Notre Dame 


University of Oklahoma 
University of Oregon 


University of Pennsylvania 
University of Pittsburgh 


University of Puerto Rico 
St. John's University 


Saint Louis University 
State University of New York 
University of Texas 


Tulane University 
University of Utah 


Dr. Richard A. Harvill, 
president 

Rev. Michael P. Walsh, S.J., 
president 

Mgr. William McDonald, rector 
Dr. John I. Kirkpatrick, 
vice-chancellor 

Professor Frank Tannenbaum 

Dr. Deane W. Malott, president 
Dr. David Mayagoitia 

Rev. L.J. McGinley, S.J., 
president 

Rev. Edward B. Rooney, S.J. 
Rev. Vincent T. O'Keefe, S.J. 
Dr. Nathan M. Pusey, 

president 

Dr. James M. Nabrit, president 
Dr. Herman B Wells, 

president 

Dr. John H. Nelson 

Dr. Francisco Xavier Mesa 

Rev. E.J. Drummond, S.J., 
vice-president, academic affairs 
Rev. Eugene Korth, S.J. 

Dr. F. Pardinas 

Dr. M.L. Niehuss, 
president 

Dr. John A. Hannah, president 
Dr. Robert N. Faiman 

Rev. C.A. Soleta, C.S.C., 
vice-president, academic affairs 
Dr. G. L. Cross, president 

Dr. William C. Jones, 

acting president 

Dr. Mark W. Allam 

Dr. Edward H. Litchfield, 
chancellor 

Lic. Jaime Benitez, rector 

D. Mariano Garcia Rodriguez 
Dr. William H. Preston 

Very Rev. John A. Flynn, C.M., 
president 

Dr. George Schanzer 

Rev. Robert J. Henle, acting 
academic vice-president 

Dr. Thomas H. Hamilton, 
president 

Dr. Joseph R. Smiley, 
vice-president 

Dr. Maxwell E. Lapham 

Dr. Albert Ray Olpin, president 
Dr. Harold W. Bentley 
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Vanderbilt University, Dr. Harvie Branscomb, 
chancellor 

University of Washington, Dr. Charles E. Odegaard, 
president 


Representatives of Unived States Observer Organizations 


American Association of Land- Dr. Richard A. Harvill, 
Grant Colleges and State president 

Universities 

American Council on Education Mrs. Elinor P. Reams, 


special associate and consultant 
to the Commission on Education 
and International Affairs 
Association of American Colleges Dr. F. L. Wormald, 
associate director 
Association of American Dr. Herman B Wells 
Universities Dr. F. Cyril James 
Association of Higher Education Mr. G. Kerry Smith, 
executive secretary 


Carnegie Corporation Mr. James Perkins, 
vice-president 
College Entrance Examination Dr. Frank Bowles, president 
Board Dr. Glen Stice 
University of Chicago Conference Dr. Margaret Grant 
| on World Tensions general secretary 
| Professor D. Gale Johnson 
' Ford Foundation Dr. A.C. Eurich, vice-president, 
Fund for the Advancement of 
Education 


Dr. Philip H. Coombs, 
director of research 
Mr. Ronald Gross 
State Universities Association Dr. A. Ray Olpin 


Publications Divison The Council's Executive Committee at its October 
Serves Membership by meeting noted especially the services the Council's 
Increasing its Output Publications Division has been rendering to the 


Council membership. Since the last Annual Meeting, 
the Council has published eight books for sale through its Publications Division. 
In the list below those titles marked with an asterisk were distributed to the Council 
membership without charge and are available for purchase at the prices indicated. 
Special prepublication discounts were extended to Council membership on American 
Universities and Colleges and American Junior Colleges. 


American Universities and Colleges $13.00 

American Junior Colleges 9.00 
| Characteristics of Teachers: Their Description, Comparison 
and Appraisal, A Research Study 7.50 
| Toward a Foreign Policy for Higher Education 1.00 
Curriculum Planning to Meet Tomorrow's Needs 2.00 
| *Faculty Work Load 2.00 
| *Higher Education: Incentives and Obstacles 2.50 
| A Guide to Graduate Study: Programs Leading to the Ph.D. Degree 6.00 


In addition to the Council's regularly issued periodicals, The Educational 
| Record, subscription $3.00, and Higher Education and National Affairs, subscription 


-12. 


$2.00, which were sent to most institutional members in quantity, a number of news- 
letters, brochures, and other pamphlets were issued on behalf of various committees 
and commissions. The Office of Statistical Information and Research distributed 

quantities of its "Report on Questionnaires" and made a controlled distribution of 


@ Fact Book on Higher Education, as well as Research Designed to Improve Institutions 


of Higher Learning. Preparing College Graduates to Teach in Schools was distributed 
in limited quantities to those wanting a directory of fifth-year college programs. 


Newsletters were sent out by the Commission on the Education of Women and the Com- 
mittee on Educational Television. The Commission on Accreditation of Service Ex- 
periences distributed its Bulletin No. 5, Policies of State Departments of Education 
for the Accreditation of Educational Experiences of Military Personnel and of Results 
on Tests of General Educational Development. In addition, the Council's Publications 
Division continued the United States distribution of the Commonwealth Universities 
Yearbook, $13.00, published by the Association of Universities of the British Common- 
wealth, and the International Handbook of Universities, $6.00, issued by the Inter- 
national Association of Universities. The Council also continued to act as distributor 
of Fellowships in the Arts and Sciences, 1961-62, fourth edition, published by the 
Association of American Colleges. The National Study of Secondary School Evaluation 
again asked the Council to be the distributor of Evaluative Criteria, 1960 edition. 
The American Association of Collegiate Registrars and ‘dmissions Officers turned over 


eighteen books and pamphlets, published by the association, for the Council to 


distribute. 


The Executive Committee also showed a special interest in the sales of selected 
Council books published in the last several years. It should be noted that most of 
these titles had substantial free distribution to Council members and that the total 


sales listed in the table below are sales beyond this initial distribution. 


Sales of Selected Council Books 


American Universities and Colleges, 1960 Edition 
American Junior Colleges, 1960 Edition 


College and University Business Administration, Vol. I, 192 
*College and University Business Administration, Vol. II, 1955 


*The Study of Religion in the Publir Schools, 1958 
World Affairs and the College Curriculum, 199 

*The Student's Role in College Policy-Making, 1957 
A Guide to Graduate Study: Programs Leading to the 

Ph.D. Degree, First Edition, 1957 

*They Come for the Best of Reasons, 198 

*College Teaching by Television, 1958 

*The College Influence on Student Character, 1959 
Sociometry in Group Relations, 1959 

*The Education of Women, 1959 

*Spotlight on the College Student, 1999 

*Graduate Study for Future College Teachers, 1959 
International Handbook of Universities, 199 
Commonwealth Universities Yearbook, 1960 Edition 

*College Testing: A Guide to Practices and Programs, 199 

*American Degree Mills, 1959 

Curriculum Planning to Meet Tomorrow's Needs, 1960 

*Characteristies of Teachers, 1960 

*Toward a Foreign Policy for Higher Education, 1960 
Evaluative Criteria, 1960 Edition (Cloth and Paper) 


*Distributed free to Council members. 


Total Free 
Through Sept. 


Total Sales 
Through Sep 


| Educa 
59 5 »976 
161 6,268 
1,438 1,555 
266 652 
1,656 2,946 
115 4,897 
1, 4,540 
1,348 1,413 
1,603 4 , 705 
85 1,887 
1,462 1,237 
1,535 2,110 
1,335 576 
78 2,71 
9 489 
1,251 1,700 
3,359 1,692 
15 225 
1,220 234 
1,897 93 
225 7,270 | 
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"Public Understanding and Support for Education" - through September 30, 1960 the 
Council has distributed 152,290 copies. 


"College Teaching as a Career" - through September 30, 1960 the Council has 
distributed 200,403 copies. 


"The Need to Close Ranks in Higher Education" - through September 30, 1960 the 
Council had distributed 40,776 copies. 


Graduate Study The Council has published a revised and enlarged edition 
Guide Published of A Guide to Graduate Study, a comprehensive directory 
by the Council of programs in American colleges and universities leading 


to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. This volume, 
edited by Frederic W. Ness, includes offerings of 174 institutions in hundreds of 
separate fields of study. It was produced with the cooperation of the Association 
of Graduate Schools in the Association of American Universities, and the Commission 
r for Graduate Professional Study of the Association of American Colleges. 

Over 300 pages are devoted to institutional exhibits -- providing more informa- 
tion about the graduate schools and their fields of study than is to be found else- 
where. Each exhibit shows admission and residence requirements, requirements for ad- 
mission to candidacy for the Ph.D. degree, fees and first-year financial aid, and 
special facilities for study and research. The fields of study leading to the Ph.D. 
degree and the various areas of specialization are described. There is also given, 
for each field, the number of Ph.D.'s awarded 1955-59, the number of graduate stu- 
dents enrolled, as well as the number of M.A. degrees awarded. Special note is 
taken of courses or programs which add to the effectiveness of college teachers. 

An extensive index to the fields of study enables the reader to identify quickly 
the institutions offering various programs. 

A preliminary section, "Graduate Study and the Undergraduate," is written 

Sales especially for the interests of the college undergraduate and his adviser. This 
1 Sept 60-page introduction treats such topics as the objectives of graduate study (with 


5 particular emphasis on college teaching and research), preparation for graduate 
76 study, selecting and gaining admission to graduate school, financing graduate 
58 study. Particularly valuable is the section describing the academic practices 
13 and procedures of graduate schools, a section designed to give the prospective 
55 graduate student a realistic view of advanced study. 
44 Copies may. be obtained at $6.00 from the Publications Division of the Council, 
6 178 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

New Report Shows The number of juniors in American colleges and universities 
#! Majors in Science majoring in science or mathematics increased 2.7 percent, 
B and Math Increase from 55,777 to 57 265 between 1958 and 1959, U. S. Com- 
i missioner of Education Lawrence G. Derthick has announced. 
ye This is the third annual survey to be conducted by the U. S. Office of Education on 
37 this subject. 
~~ "The increase from 1957 to 1958 (50,513 to 55,777) was 10.4 percent," the Com- 
716 missioner said. "However, it is too soon to say whether the slackening in the rate 
51 | of increase is a significant trend. It may well represent merely a temporary 
89. | leveling off." 
700 The number of juniors in all fields of study actually has increased from 
92 390,000 in 1957 to 405,000 in 1958 and 409,000 in 1959. This represents a jump of 
235 3.8 percent from 1957 to 1958; 1.0 percent from 1958 to 1959. : 
23h Commissioner Derthick said that the number of juniors majoring in mathematics 
“ 3 rose 54.0 percent over the two-year period 1957 to 1959. At the same time there 
t.. was in increase of 14.9 percent for students majoring in physics and an increase 


of 23.0 percent for those majoring in physical sciences other than physics, 
| cehmistry and geology. 


— 
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In general science programs, the two-year increase was 9.8 percent; biological 
sciences, 6.9 percent; and in chemistry, 5.0 percent. 

Students majoring in geology were the only group showing a marked decrease, 
amounting to 36.4 percent over the 2-year period. This may represent a trend of some 
consequence. A similar decline has occurred with respect to certain geology-related 
fields that are included in the parallel survey of engineering enrollment, which is 
also conducted on an annual basis by the Office of Education. 


NUMBER OF JUNIOR-YEAR STUDENTS MAJORING IN SCIENCE OR MATHEMATICS IN THE FALL 
of 1957, 1958, and 1959; AND PERCENT CHANGES 1957-58 AND 1957-59: AGGREGATE 
UNITED STATES. 


Percent Change 


1958-59 1957-59 


2 years) 
Total, science & mathematics 57,265 55,777 50,513 2.7 13.4 
BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 21,207 21,089 19,842 0.6 6.9 


Premedical, predental 
and preveterinary 
science; Biology, 


general 16,912 17,100 15,671 -1.1 7.9 
Other biological 
sciences 1/ 4,295 3,989 4,171 3.0 
MATHEMATICAL SUBJECTS 14 ,065 11,961 9,133 17.6 54.0 
PHYSICAL SCIENCES 19,295 19, 814 19,080 -2.6 20% 
Chemistry 9,389 9,231 8,946 1.7 5.0 
Physics 6,036 5 ,826 5,254 3.6 14.9 
Geology 2,286 3,206 3,592 -28.7 -36.4 
Other physical sciences 1,584 1,551 1,288 2.1 23.0 


SCIENCES, GENERAL 
PROGRAM 2,698 2,913 2,458 -7.4 9.8 
Junior-year students 
in all fields 2/ 409 , 000 405 ,000 390 , 000 1.0 4.8 


1/ Includes General Botany and General Zoology. 
2/ Ineludes sciences, mathematics, and all other fields. 
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Science Foundation 


Scientists and science teachers in colleges, universities, 


Supports Plans for and non-profit organizations have been invited by the 
New Lab Equipment National Science Foundation, an independent agency of 


the Federal Government, to submit proposals for the 
development of prototypes of new laboratory equipment for use in the nation's 
schools and colleges. Proposals judged most meritorious will be supported by the 
Foundation under a program designed to encourage the development of inexpensive and 
practical apparatus for use in the laboratory phases of science instruction. 

"Science students, no less than practicing scientists, need good apparatus to 
perform good experiments,” said Alan T. Waterman, Foundation director, in commenting 
on the program. "But modern science equipment is expensive--often too expensive 
for many secondary schools and undergraduate colleges. This program is designed 
to encourage the development of inexpensive laboratory equipment by responsible 
teachers and scientists who know the contribution good apparatus can make toward 
stimulating eager young minds toward the pursuit of careers in science. The high 
caliber of work that scientists, science teachers, and engineers throughout the 
country have done thus far in developing new laboratory equipment indicates that this 
program should be continued." 

The program has been sponsored on a limited scale for two years. Grants have 
been awarded for some fifty projects. Examples include a low-cost ophthalmoscope 
which may be constructed by students; an inexpensive supersonic wind tunnel 
capable of producing wind velocities up to Mach 2- 1/2; equipment for instrumental 
methods of chemical analysis; a low-cost mass spectrophotometer. 

Under the terms of this program, the Foundation will consider proposals for 
the design and construction of prototypes of improved eugipment for lecture demon- 
strations, laboratory and field work at elementary, secondary, and college levels in 
mathematics, engineering, astronomy, earth and atmospheric sciences, physical and 
biological sciences, anthropology and experimental psychology. 

Proposals, signed by the project director and a responsible officer of the 
sponsoring college, university, or scientific organization, should clearly describe 
the work to be done, give the qualifications of the personnel involved, show how 
the proposed device will be tested and eventually made generally available, and 
present a detailed budget. Support under this program will NOT be provided for the 
purchase of equipment for refurbishing school and college laboratories, or for 
commercial production of equipment or materials. 

Although proposals may be submitted at any time, those to be considered for 
support during the current fiscal year should be sent before December 15, 1960 to 
the Course Content Improvement Section, Division of Scientific Personnel and Edu- 
cation, National Science Foundation, Washington 25, D. C. 


Major Portion of Parents still pay the major share of college expenses 
College Expenses for their children, a nation-wide University of Michigan 
Borne by Parents study shows. Conducted by the U-M Survey Research 


Center (SRC) for the U. S. Office of Education, the 
study is the first to examine the impact of college costs on a family-by-family 
basis. 

Titled "How People Pay for College," the report is based on more than 2,700 
interviews by the SRC. Its authors are John B. Lansing, Thomas Lorimer and 
Chikashi Miriguchi of the Center (SRC, 160 pp. $3, cloth). 

The study estimates the average annual expense of unmarried students in 
1959-60 was about $1,550. (In 1952-53, the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare estimated the average annual costs of undergraduate students at $1,385). 

Total college expense varies widely by type of enrollment (full or part- 
time), place of residence (at home or college), and by type of education insti- 
tution. For three out of four single students interviewed, however, the total 
annual cost ranges between $950 and $2,450. 
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Using an average figure of $1550, about $950 comes from parents, $360 from stu- 
dent earnings, $130 from scholarships, and $110 from other sources. 

In greater detail, these were the findings: 

Parental support: Most parents with children in college contribute between $500 
and $1500 annually toward the cost of their education. Only 13 per cent report paying 
less than $50 annually; at the other extreme, two per cent pay more than $3,000 
annually. 

Student earnings: Over half the nation's college students now earn part of their 
expenses. Two out of 10 earn less than $500 annually. Three out of 10 earn between 
$500 and $1500. Earnings above this figure were rare. 

Scholarships: Three out of four students receive no scholarship support of any 
consequence. Fifteen per cent receive between $50 and $500 from this source, while 
nine per cent enjoy $500 or more. 

The amount of money contributed by parents depends on the family's income, the 
number of children to be educated, and the educational achievement of the parents. 
Better educated parents tend to pay more, presumably to provide high quality education 
for their children. 

Half the families who had children in college during the past five years used 
money set aside in advance to help pay for their higher education. Im about one 
family in five, the mother took a job to help pay college bills. 

Nearly half the families with children in college helped pay educational expenses jf 
by reducing other expenditures or by living on a tighter budget. Gifts or inheritances, 
additional work by the father, and borrowing were less frequently used for this purpose.f 

While having mother go to work to help meet college expenses apparently is re- 
garded as normal, the authors note, "Borrowing to pay for college education is re- 
garded by most people as something to be done only when the need is acute and no other f 
funds are readily available." 

Among those who had children in college during the past five years, 14 percent 
reported borrowing. Families borrowed for this purpose twice as often as students. 

About one family in five (21 per cent) reported real difficulty in providing 
college education for their children. Families in this group said they found it 
difficult to finance college and felt that the help they gave their children was 
inadequate. 

Among those with family incomes of less than $5,000, 36 per cent felt this way; | 
for those whose income topped $10,000, the proportion dropped to 11 per cent. 

Reports of financial difficulty increased with family size. Among parents with 
only one child, only one in 10 said it was difficult to pay for college and felt the 
help they gave was inadequate. For those with two to four children, this proportion 
doubled. Among families with five or more children nearly half said they had found 
it difficult to finance college education. 
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